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What's Doing in Congress 

Receipt of the President's request for a relief fund of 
$1,500,000,000 was the outstanding event of the week in 
Congress. Progress is reported by the subcommittee at 
work on the tax bill, but hearings on the bill have been 
further delayed and may not be called for another two 
weeks. As usual, much time was given to the regular appro- 
priation bills. Congressional leaders are apparently not so 
confident of an early adjournment. 


Price-Diserimination Bills 


The subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee has 
reported to the full committee a redrafted Utterback Bill 
and consideration is now being given to the possibility of 
reporting it to the House in the near future. The subcom- 
mittee’s bill bears no name but it is generally assumed that, 
if approved by the full committee, it will be called the 
Utterback Bill. 


The new draft liberalizes the provision for price changes 


so that it now provides— 


“that nothing herein contained shall prevent price 
changes from time to time where in response to cuaneing 
conditions affecting the market for or the marketability 
the goods concerned, such as actual or imminent deteriora- 
tion of perishable goods, obsolescence of seasonal 
distress sales under court process, or sales in good faith in 
discontinuance of business in the goods concerned.” 


The provision relating to the classification of customers 
has been expanded eo that the character of the selling of 
the purchaser and not the buying shall determine the classi- 
fication. The new wording is as follows: 


“For the purpose of such classification of customers as 
wholesalers or jobbers or retailers the character of the sell- 
ing of the purchaser and not the buying shall determine the 
classification, and any purchaser who, directly or indirectly, 
through a subsidiary or affiliated concern or broker, does 
both a wholesale and retail business shall, irrespective of 
quantity purchased, be classified (1) as a wholesaler on 
purchases for sale to retail dealers only, not owned or con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, by the purchaser; and (2) as 
a retailer on purchases for sale to customers.” 


There is a new paragraph concerning the burden of proof 
in rebutting a prima facie case of discrimination, as follows: 


“Upon proof being made * * * that there has been dis- 
crimination in price or terms of sale, the burden of re- 
butting the prima facie case thus made by showing justifica- 
tion shall be upon the person charged with a violation * * * 
and unless justification shall be affirmatively shown, the 
Commission is authorized to issue an order terminating the 
discrimination: Provided, however, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent a seller rebutting the prima facie case 
thus made by showing that his lower price to any purchaser 
or purchasers was made in faith to meet an 
low price of a competitor.” 


Another interesting addition is the following: 

“Nothing in this Act shall prevent a cooperative associa- 
tion from er age to its producer or consumer members, 
or a cooperative wholesale association from returning to its 
constituent retailer members, the whole or any part of the 
net earnings resulting from its trading operations, in pro- 
portion to their purchases or sales from, to, or such 


association.” 
Walsh-Healey Bill 


There have been hearings all week on the Healey Bill 
(H. R. 11554), which was introduced as a House substitute 
for the Walsh Bill. Those favoring this legislation to pre- 
scribe labor standards on government contracts included 
the Secretary of Labor and other representatives of the 
Department of Labor, the C. C. C., the N. R. A., the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, the New York State Labor 
Board, and clothing and metal trades unions. Against the 
bill were aligned the purchasing agencies of the Army and 
Navy, a number of manufacturers who sell to the govern- 
ment, and attorneys who question the constitutionality of the 
proposed legislation. More witnesses are to be heard on 
both sides. The Association is planning to file a written 
statement. 


There is nothing very definite on which to base any fore- 
cast as to the ultimate chances of the bill, and it is quite 
likely that there will be further modifications before it is 
brought up for consideration on the floor of the House. The 
testimony of the Army and Navy purchasing officers as to 
the litigation and delays that would hamper their activities 
under the bill has resulted in serious consideration of the 
advisability of limiting the application of the bill to the so- 
called sweated industries from which government purchases 
are often made through the medium of bid-brokers. 


Status of Other Bills — 


Corecanp Bitt.—The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has taken no action on the Copeland Bill 
to amend the Food and Drugs Act, but there is now a grow- 
ing belief that a decision to report out the bill will be 
reached some time during the next two or three weeks. 

Textite N. R. A.—No steps have been taken toward an 
early consideration of the Ellenbogen Bill, which is now 
on the House calendar. Gossip is that it has no chance of 
being called up until the Guffey Act has been passed on by 
the Supreme Court. 

Wueever-Raysurn Bit.—The Senate bill to broaden the 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission was reported 
favorably by the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee and 
is now on the Senate calendar. 

Basinc-Point But.—Further hearings were held on the 
Senate bill to do away with the basing point in making 
prices. It is possible that the provisions of this bill will 
ad be incorporated in one of the price-discrimination 
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Federal Unemployment Tax 


On March 9, 1936, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
released Regulations 90 relating to the excise tax on em- 
ployers under Title IX of the Federal Social Security Act. 
Title IX, it will be recalled, deals with unemployment com- 
pensation and provides for a tax on all employers of eight 
or more persons. In the last issue of the INrorMATION 
Lerrer a preliminary summary of these regulations was 
made, and in this and subsequent issues they will be ana- 
lyzed in greater detail. No attempt will be made to set out 
the regulations in full, but sections of peculiar interest to 
canners will be discussed in the light of the information 
already given in the Association's publications. It is sug- 
gested that this analysis be read in connection with the 
Association’s pamplet on the Social Security Program. 


General Scope of the Regulations 


Chapter I of the Regulations deals with definitions, and 
for the most part the definitions given in the Act are merely 
repeated. Chapter II deals with the “Nature, Scope, and 
Imposition of the Tax.” Chapter III has for its subject 
matter “Returns and Records.” Chapter IV deals with the 
“Payment of the Tax,” and Chapter V contains “Miscellane- 
ous Provisions.” Approximately one-half of Chapter II will 
be discussed in this week's installment. 


Chapter Il—Nature, Scope and Imposition of the Tax 


Measure or Tax. Art. 201 of this Chapter points out 
that the measure of the tax is the total amount of wages 
payable by an employer with respect to employment during 
the calendar year, regardless of the time of actual payment. 
Under this provision wages are payable “(1) if there is an 
obligation at any time to pay wages with respect to employ- 
ment during the calendar year, or (2) if, at any time, wages 
are actually paid with respect to employment during the 
calendar year.” 

For all practical purposes this regulation simply means 
that if at any time during the year services are performed 
for which compensation is contemplated (as distinguished 
from gratuitous services) the wages for such services are 
— to tax irrespective of when the wages are to be 
paid. 

This provision differs materially from those found in 
some of the State laws. In New York and Massachusetts, 
for example, the term “wages” upon which the tax is com- 
puted is defined as the remuneration received by the em- 
ployee. Under provisions such as these wages earned in one 
year (1936 for example) and not actually paid until the 
following year (1937) would probably be taxable for the 
year in which they are paid. Under the Federal Regulation 
discussed above, however, they would be taxable for the 
year 1936 when the obligation to pay them arose. A situa- 
tion thus arises where the Federal taxes are paid in one 
year and the State taxes are not paid until the ensuing 
year. Where this is true the employer could not credit the 
State tax against the Federal tax. 


Obviously, it could not be credited against the Federal 
tax for the year 1936 as the State tax would not at that 
time have been paid. It could not be credited against the 


Federal tax for the year 1937 because under Article 211 
of the Regulations a State contribution may not be credited 
unless it was “paid with respect to services Performed dur- 
ing the calendar year covered by the return.” 

To avoid this possibility, canners are advised to make all 
wage payments during the calendar year in which the serv- 
ices are performed. Such a procedure would also simplify 
the keeping of records under the Act. 

Rate ano Computation or Tax. Art. 202 points out 
that the tax is applicable to the total wages payable. The 
rate of the tax is given in the Association’s pamphlet. (Part 
I, Section 1, page 4) and need not be here repeated. 

Persons Liaste ror THe Tax. Art. 203 states that every 
person who is an “employer” as defined in the Act is liable 
for the tax. Art. 204 deals with who are such employers. 
Any person who employs eight or more individuals (in an 
employment within the Act) on a total of 20 or more calen- 
dar days during a calendar year, each such day being in a 
different calendar week, is an employer subject to the tax 
imposed with respect to such year. 

In counting the number of employees, only those per- 
forming services not excepted by the Act are counted. PCA 
discussion of the excepted services will appear in next 
week's INFoRMATION LETTER.) 

Art. 204 in explaining the above definition provides: 

“The several weeks in each of which occurs a day on 
which eight or more individuals are employed need not be 
consecutive weeks. It is not necessary that the individuals 
so employed be the same individuals; they may be different 
individuals on each such calendar day. Neither is it neces- 
sary that the eight or more individuals be employed at the 
same moment of time or for any particular length of time 
or on any particular basis of compensation. It is sufficient 
if the total number of individuals employed during the 24 
hours of a calendar day is eight or more, regardless of the 
many of service during that day or the basis of compensa- 
tion.” 

(In connection with this problem see the Association's 
pamphlet Part I, Section 1, page 3, and Part III, Section 
2, page 9. See also the Inronmation Letrer of February 
29, 1936 at page 4863.) 

Emptoyep Art. 205 explains when the re- 
lationship of employer and employee exists. The Act makes 
no distinction between classes or grades of employees. 
Thus, superintendents, managers, and other superior em- 
ployees are employees within the meaning of the Act. An 
officer of a corporation is an employee of the corporation, 
but a director, as such, is not. 

In doubtful cases whether or not the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee exists must be determined by an exam- 
ination of the facts. The Regulation gives certain tests to 
be applied. (In this connection, see Part III, Section 1, 
page 9 of the Association's pamphlet.) 


Generally the relationship exists when the person for 
whom services are performed has the right to control and 
direct the individual who performs the services, not only as 
to the result to be accomplished by the work but also as to 
the details and means by which that result is accomplished. 
That is, an employee is subject to the will and control of the 

one. 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreement with Nicaragua 

The United States and Nicaragua signed on March 11th 
a trade agreement providing for reciprocal tariff benefits. It 
is the eleventh agreement to be concluded under the Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1934 and the sixth such agree- 
ment with a Latin American country. The agreement will 
become operative thirty days after ratification by the Nicara- 
guan legislature. A notice of the ratification will be carried 
in the INronMaTION LetTERr. 

The agreement is based on the principle of unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment and carries a guarantee of 
such treatment in regard to future duty reductions or conces- 
sions by either country and in regard to internal taxes, and 
provides that no internal tax shall be placed on any product 
of the other country which is not imposed on the like product 
grown, produced or manufactured within its own territory. 

The following reductions in duty of interest to canners are 
among the 24 items on which tariff advantages are given by 
Nicaragua to American products. The kilo equals 2.2046 
pounds, and the rates of duty have been converted from 
Nicaraguan currency to United States currency on the basis 
of the cordoba being equivalent to $1.00. 

Cannep Frurrs. The duty of 12 cents per net kilo is 
reduced to 8 cents. 

Cannep Vecetastes. The duty on all canned vegeta- 
bles other than pickled vegetables is reduced from 16 cents 
per net kilo to 10 cents. 

Driep Frurrs. The duty is reduced from 20 cents per 
net kilo to 12 cents. 

Daren Beans. The present duty of $1.00 per 100 net 
kilos is bound for the life of the agreement. 

Conpensep Mik, on Cream. The duty of 12 cents per 
net kilo is reduced to 7 cents. 

Evaroratep Mitx, orn Cream. The duty of 12 cents 
per net kilo is reduced to 4 cents. 


Essential Ingredients of “Cream” Soups 


The Food and Drug Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture was recently asked for information regarding 
requirements under the Food and Drugs Act with respect to 
the composition of soups labeled as “creamed” or “cream” 
soup. In a letter of reply, dated March 12th, the following 
explanatory statement was received: 


“The Department has adopted no definition and standard 
for ‘cream’ or ‘creamed’ soup. We have received numerous 
requests for opinions on the appropriateness of such label 
on products made with pends tm deviating in fundamen 
respects from consumer understanding of the composition of 
these foods. We have advised that recipes from authoritative 
cook books best illustrate what is to be expected in a cream 
soup and that they provide for butter fat in the form of 
butter or cream as an essential ingredient, along with whole 
milk in substantial amounts. The use of skim milk or other 
milk constituents as the dairy ingredients would not be appro- 
priate in cream soups.” 


The total acreage now estimated as planted and intended 
to be planted for the commercial cabbage crop in the United 


States this year appears to be 21 per cent 
year’s acreage, or 168,000 acres for this 
with 138,310 acres in 1935, according to the U 
of Agricultural Economics. 
There is an indicated decrease of 6 per cent below 1935 
in the acreage intended to be planted in the intermediate 


‘States (Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 


souri, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York-Long Island, 
Ohio-southeast, Tennessee, Virginia-southwest, Washington), 
or 23,080 acres intended for this year as compared with 
24,430 acres harvested last year. Growers’ plans in the 
late States (Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wisconsin) indi- 
cate a decrease of 4 per cent below 1935 in the acreage to 
be planted to domestic types of cabbage, and an increase of 
7 per cent over 1935 in the acreage to be planted to Danish 
or storage types. These indications point to a total late 
crop acreage of 73,210, compared with 72,230 acres last 
year, an increase of about 1 per cent. These estimates in- 
clude the acreage from which the production will be taken 
by kraut packers. 


Regional Directors for AAA Named 


The establishment of five regions, comprising all the 48 
states, for administration of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act has been announced by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Regional directors, who will work 
under the general supervision of H. R. Tolley, acting admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, were named to 
have immediate charge of the divisions. The states included 
in each division and the regional director are as follows: 

Soutnern Division: South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. Regional director, Cully A. Cobb, who has been 
director of the Cotton Division. 

East Centrat Division: Tennessee, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. 
Regional director, John B. Hutson, who has been director of 
the Division of Tobacco, Sugar, Rice, Peanuts, and Pota- 
toes. 

Nortueast Division: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island. Mr. Hutson will also be 
regional director of this Division. 


Nortu Centrat Division: Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota. Regional director, Gerald B. Thorne, who 
has been director of the Division of Livestock and Feed 
Grains. 

Western Division: North Dakota, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. Regional direc- 
tor, George E. Farrell, who has been director of the Division 
of Grains. 

The four commodity divisions of the AAA are discon- 
tinued. The work of the former divisions in liquidating the 
AAA production control programs will be part of the duties 
assigned to the new regional divisions. The order leaves in- 
tact other administrative units of the AAA, such as the 


Division of Marketing and Marketing Agreements, the Divi- 
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sion of Program Planning, and the Division of Consumers’ 
Counsel. The Sugar Section will continue to handle quotas 
and some other phases in connection with a sugar program. 


Better Methods of Growing Cannery Peas 


At the conference of canners’ field men held at Geneva, 
N. Y., March 8, Mr. Sayre, of the Experiment Station staff, 
discussed a number of practical points bearing on the suc- 
cessful production of peas for canning in an address to the 
field men in attendance. Mr. C. G. Woodbury of the Asso- 
ciation’s Bureau of Raw Products Research, who was in at- 
tendance, has made the following summary of recommenda- 
tions included in Mr. Sayre’s discussion: 


Well-drained soil is one of the first requisites for the 
successful growing of peas. Soil may be of a character that 
is reasonably well drained during the greater part of the 
summer and yet be unsuitable for pea growing because of 
water standing on it for short periods in the spring. 


New land is preferable for pea growing. By this is meant 
land on which peas have not been grown before. Successive 
crops of peas on the same soil cause an accumulation of soil 
borne diseases. Peas should follow a cultivated crop, where 
possible, and experience in New York State has shown that 
fall-plowed land is generally pereferable to land plowed in 
the spring. 


Timeliness of planting is an essential point in successful 
production. Peas are a cool weather crop and the plants 
should be given a chance to complete as much of their 
growth as possible before hot weather. Several years’ experi- 
mental data show that early planting results in the best 
yields. Wrinkled-seeded varieties, according to Mr. Sayre’s 
experiments, will stand cold as well as Alaskas and can be 
planted as early in the spring as Alaskas, so far as hardiness 
of the plants is concerned. Early planting results in longer 
plant growth, more pods per plant and more peas per pod. 
It is possible to get a ten-day spread in maturity between 
Surprise and Perfection when these varieties are seeded on 
the same day, providing the seeding is done early. 


Treatment of pea seed with the combined red copper oxide- 
graphite treatment, developed by Dr. Horsfall of the New 
York Experiment Station, was recommended by Mr. Sayre. 


The danger to germinating pea seed and reduction in field 
stands that results from drilling fertilizer with the seed was 
emphasized. Pea seed should not be planted too deep. While 
it is impossible to make a uniform recommendation for depth 
of planting, because of variation in soil types, the speaker 
stated that 14% inches is deep enough under any conditions 
and in the heavier soils a shallower seeding than 14% inches 
is preferable. 


Reference was made to recent experimental results on 
fertilizer placement for seed. These results thus far show 
that the greatest returns from a fertilizer application follow 
placement of the fertilizer 2 inches to the side of the seed 
and 1 inch lower than the seed. A special drill is necessary 
for fertilizer placement of this kind. 


Mr. Sayre reported that in his experiments in New York 


State Wisconsin Early Sweet gave a 12 per cent higher yield 
than Surprise. 


Treatment of Pea Seed with Red Copper Oxide 


The New York Agricultural Experiment Station, at the 
recent school for canners’ field men held at Geneva, released 
a mimeographed report of experimental work on treatment of 
seed peas with red copper oxide. The report includes a 
tabulation of stand records from 124 pea fields. The records 
were made during 1932-1935 inclusive. Space does not per- 
mit reproduction of the tabulated data, but following are 
excerpts from the report: 


“Pea seeds decay in the soil from the action of microbes 
and this action, as expected, is favored by wet soil. Dr. L. K. 
Jones, formerly working on pea diseases at this Station, 
showed clearly that rains immediately after seeding favor 
seed decay. The recommendation that followed that finding 
was not to plant peas immediately before a rain. That was a 
sound recommendation and should followed where pos- 
sible but it is not always workable in the field because time 
is short in the spring. Professor Sayre has shown conclu- 
sively that peas must be sown very early if highest yields 
and quality are to be obtained. Some farmers hesitate 
to put seeds, especially of the wrinkled varieties, into the 
cold, clammy soil of early April, however, because of the 
danger that they will rot before they can get enough warmth 
to send a seedling above ground. 

“Red copper oxide solves those problems at least for those 
varieties where we know it is safe. It is no longer necessary 
to take a chance on the weather. The coating of red dust will 
shield the seed from decay until the shoot emer The 
chemical will assure that stands will be as expect 

“Canners generally agree that 60 plants would be con- 
sidered an optimum stand. This eq 6 plants per foot or 
one pea plant every 2 inches. Red copper oxide seed treat- 
ment will give that stand. The average from the untreated 
seed was only 54.3 plants per 10 feet in the 124 fields. This 
is an average difference of 12 per cent. 


“However, as pointed out in Station Bulletin 660 just off 
the press the treatment reduces the seeding rate by ut 15 
per cent. Assuming this figure to be essentially accurate 
it means that treatment makes about 25 cent difference 
in stand. Professor Sayre of this Station long suggested 
seeding 5 bushels of seed to get an optimum stand. Treat- 
ment with red copper oxide will give the same stand with 4 
bushels of seed. 

“Discussion thus far has been of generalities and grand 
averages. More specifically, varieties vary tremendously in 
their response. Surprise seems to respond the best. From 
two tests Wisconsin Early Sweet, a Surprise relative, also 
responds well. 

“Perfection just now is the other most popular canning 
variety in the State. In 17 fields tested since 1932 it gave 
an average of 50.7 plants per 10 feet from the treated seeds 
and 46.9 plants from untreated—a difference of about 8 per 
cent. If Rogers E and Advancer, relatives of Perfection, 
are included, there are 24 fields with an average of 51.2 for 
treated and 46.4 for untreated seed, a difference of about 
10 per cent. Adding 15 per cent for differences in seeding 
rate makes 25 per cent total. On the face of it this looks 
impressive, but on the other hand 6 fields out of the 24 or 
one-fourth of them showed fewer peas from treated than 
from untreated seed. If only one or 2 fields were of that 
type there would be small cause for worry, but one-fourth 
are too many. 


“Several explanations can be advanced, as follows: (1) 
Seeding rate is so saeages ty treatment as to bring the stand 


below that of untreated . (2) Perfection is sensitive to 
the copper and injured by it sometimes. (3) In drilling, 
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treated seeds crack more readily than untreated seeds thus 
reducing the stand directly also permitting copper to 
get into the seed more readily. Many people believe that the 
first explanation is the most accurate and that the lubricating 
eflect of graphite mentioned in Bulletin 660 will bring Perfec- 
tion into line. Until that can be determined it is not recom- 
mended to treat Perfection. 


“Scanning Table 1 will show that Alaska, Horsfords, Thos. 
Laxton, Telephone sometimes give thinner stands when 
treated than when not. The explanation may be as discussed 
under Perfection. Thos. Laxton sheds further light on that 
question. Mr. Gasper, who gets good results with this 
variety, sows it with a corn planter. Those growers having 
difficulty with treating the variety have all used force-feed 
grain drills. Corn planters do not bind up with treated seed. 
Gasper’s results indicate that graphite will make it possible 
to treat Thomas Laxton successfully, but this requires experi- 
mental verification. 

“In the few tests made, Alderman, W Wonder, Pres. 
Wilson, Green Admiral, and Rogers Winner responded well 
to treatment without injury. 

“Bulletin No. 660 of this Station gives full details of the 
graphite treatment of peas, and why it is necessary to use 
graphite with the red copper oxide treatment.” 

Copies of the complete report may be obtained from Dr. 
J. G. Horsfall, Canning Crops Disease Investigations, New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


It Pays to Combat Questionable Claims 
The outcome of a case recently tried in New York City, 
and successfully defended by the Association on behalf of 


the member whose product was involved, is an excellent illus- 
tration of the wisdom of combatting unfounded claims and 
the efficiency of the Association's service in investigating 
and defending suits brought in connection with them. 


In this case the claimant's statements regarding the med- 
ical services required and the nature of her illness differed 
entirely from the testimony of her own physician. 

The case was completed with the testimony of some other 
witnesses, including the claimant's brother, who was her at- 
torney, and her husband. The jury returned a verdict for 
the defendant. The presiding judge complimented the jury on 
their verdict, stating that in his opinion perjury had been 
committed. 


Developments in Taiwan Pineapple Canning 
Industry 


In the Inrormation Letter of June 1, 1935, note was 
made of the plans to merge the pineapple canneries in 
Taiwan into one large company, as the result of efforts of the 
Japanese government to nationalize the industry. A further 
report from the American consul at Taihoku describes de- 
velopments since that time: 


In July, 1935, all the canneries in Taiwan, then numbering 
seventy-eight, were absorbed by one amalgamated company, 
capitalized at 5.000.000 yen, of which 2,160,000 yen repre- 
sented the appraised value of the canning plants and the re- 
maining 2,840,000 yen was to be obtained by the sale of addi- 
tional shares. Many of the small plants have already been 
slated for scrapping, and many more will doubtlessly suffer 
the same fate. It is too early to learn the exact plans of the 
new company, but it is rumored that it will concentrate its 


efforts in a few, large, strategically located plants. The 
company announced at the outset that it expected in a few 
years to increase the production of canned pineapple from 
the then current production of about 1,500,000 cases a year 
to 2,000,000 cases. 

As a further effort of the government towards centralizing 
control of the pineapple industry, all the growers were 
brought into an amalgamated producing company in October, 
1935. As might be expected, disagreement has already arisen 
between this company and the canning company over the 
price paid for fresh pineapples. The government has been 
requested to arbitrate the question of price. 

The pineapple canning season in Taiwan is July, August 
and September. The amalgamated canning company began 
operation in July and the total exports through November, 
1935, the latest date for which detailed customs returns are 
available, indicate that the company has had immediate suc- 
cess in increasing production. From January through No- 
vember, 1935, a total of 3,220,950 dozen cans of pineapples 
was exported as compared with a total of 2,212,751 dozen 
cans during the corresponding period of 1934, an increase of 
over 45 per cent. 

As heretofore, Japan took the bulk of the exports during 
1935, or 2,918,681 dozen cans as compared with 302,269 
dozen cans going to foreign countries, principally the Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory, presumably for transshipment to Man- 
churia and North China, and the United States. It is believed 
that some of the vast quantities of pineapples shipped to 
Japan are reexported to foreign countries. Direct shipments 
from Taiwan to the United States are small, having been 
only 65,291 dozen cans in 1934. The 1935 figures for the 
United States are not yet available. 

The year 1935 was one of transition for the pineapple in- 
dustry. It is too early to determine whether or not the 
centralization of the industry into one producing company 
and one canning company will make for more rapid progress. 
It is certain that the growers’ discontent at the prices now 
paid will act as a deterrent to a further increase in the 
acreage planted to pineapples, which in 1934 amounted to 
16,758 acres. Another factor is that much of Taiwan is moun- 
tainous terrain not susceptible to cultivation, and the remain- 
ing portion is among one of the most densely populated in 
the world. Pineapple culture in Taiwan will always remain 
as a small side issue with local farmers. 


American Canned Fruit in Czechoslovakia 


American canned fruit is extremely popular in Czecho- 
slovakia, according to a report from the United States com- 
mercial attaché at Prague, who states that approximately 90 
per cent of imports of such items into the country are of 
American origin. 

Imports of canned fruit from all countries during 1934 
totaled 343.7 tons, compared with 226.8 tons in 1933 and 
373.6 tons in 1932. American participation in this trade in 
the three years amounted to 308, 194.6 and 314.3 tons, 
respectively. 

Formerly a large proportion of Czechoslovakian canned 
fruit imports were received via Hamburg, but in recent 
years the trend has been toward direct imports from the 
United States. 
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On an average, the retail prices for foreign and for 
domestic canned fruits are almost the same. Czechoslo- 
vakian canners must pay more for their raw products than 
do Americans and since only a few of them employ nation- 
wide advertising the majority of the domestic producers 
supply only their respective local districts. The duty and 
taxes on canned fruits almost treble the c. i. f. Hamburg 
price. A 2-pound can of pineapple costs about 4 crowns 
(16 cents) c. i. f. Hamburg. Duty, taxes and transportation 
cost charges amount to about 7.50 crowns (30 cents) so that 
the landed cost in Prague is about 11.50 crowns (46 cents). 


Imports of canned fruits are subject to foreign exchange 
permit requirements, and, as a rule, importers are alloted a 
foreign exchange quota equivalent to one-third of their re- 
spective average annual imports during the three-year period 
1929-1931. However, imports in excess of such quotas were 
authorized in 1934 and during 1935 inbound shipments were 
virtually unlimited on condition of arranging for compensa- 
tion transactions. These usually involve exports of Czecho- 
slovakian textiles or glass and generally necessitate the 
payment of a private export premium by the local canned 
fruit importer equal to 1 or 2 per cent of the value of the 
shipment. - 


Recommendations on Home Fish Canning 


A bulletin on the home canning of fishery products has 
been issued by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries as Investiga- 
tional Report No. 34. The authors of the bulletin are em- 
phatic in their recommendations that only pressure cookers 
be used. Following are excerpts from their statement on 
processing apparatus: 


“In general, the use of the pressure cooker for the can- 
ning of nonacid vegetables and meats is advocated by Fed- 
eral and State agencies, such as agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and extension services, owever, the latest home- 
canning bulletins of several manufacturers of glass contain- 
ers, as well as certain extension services, offer the hot-water 
bath and oven methods as optional and inferentially as sat- 
isfactory canning methods. This is believed to contribute 
toward the rather widely held belief of home makers that a 
satisfactory heat treatment of nonacid foods can be secured 
by the hot-water bath or by the oven method. /t cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that this is a grave error and that 
under no circumstances should any fishery product be canned 
unless a pressure cooker is available. It is impossible to se- 
cure a sufficient process by other means, which are not only 
unsatisfactory, but even dangerous. 


“The use of a pressure cooker does not in itself eliminate 
all possibility of insufficient processing. Unless the pressure 
cooker is properly operated, a sufficient heat treatment will 
not be secured. Improper operation of the pressure cooker 
nullifies the use of a carefully worked out process. The 
bulletins published by the makers of pressure cookers 
usually, but not always, contain detailed directions on the 
proper use of this utensil and these should be followed care- 
fully. One point not always made clear in these publications 
and which is sometimes neglected in home-canning bulletins 
published by State extension departments and others, is that 
the petcock or vent should not be closed until all the air has 
been displaced by steam, i. e., until the steam issues from 
the vent in a steady stream and with a pronounced hiss. In 
our experience, this requires approximately 7 to 10 minutes 
after the steam first escapes from the vent. If air is im- 
prisoned in a pressure cooker, the pressure exerted by the 


expansion of imprisoned air is additive to the pressure of the 
steam, and the pressure-temperature relationship as shown on 
the gage will be incorrect. 

“Irregularities in pr may also occur if the open- 
ing leading to the steam gase mes clogged, in which case 
the pressure may be higher than that indicated by the gage. 
All this indicates the need of means of checking the accuracy 
of the pressure gase by gage testers or by comparison with 
a thermometer. Irregularities in processing are easier to de- 
tect where this is possible. The pressure cooker used in 
making these experimental packs was equipped with a 
thermometer in order that such variations may be checked 
and corrected as they occur. It is the opinion of the writers 
in the light of their results to date and a study of other 
data, that the use of a thermometer in addition to the pressure 
gage is highly desirable for the proper operation of a pres- 
sure cooker. 

“Research to date indicates that containers larger than a 
No. 2 can, or pint glass jar, are unsafe and cannot be rec- 
ommended at present for packing fish. Furthermore, the 
writers have not been able to find in published literature, 
with a single exception, any process which might even be pre- 
sumed adequate for quart jars or No. 3 cans.” 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


Carlot Shi ts Reported the B f ural 


Week ending Week ending Total for season 

Mar. 14 Mar.7 through Mar. 14 

Commodity 19385 1936 1936 1935 1936 
Vegetables: 

Beans, snap andlima 331 187 

T 367 


3,834 


4,098 
1,586 
5,128 


111,116 


730 
1 


51,654 
398 
15,191 


The Home Economics Division Looks at Its 
Service Requests 


The mail of the Association’s Home Economics Division 
brings so many kinds of service requests that a brief resume 
of some recent correspondence may be of interest. 

A student from Indiana writes: “Please send me for use 
in social studies class ‘Story of the Tin Can’.” This is one 
of the many requests of somewhat similar character coming 
from students, but it is of particular interest because of the 
course of study for which the information is desired. 

A physician in Georgia writes: “Thank you for the pub- 
lications of your department. I am putting them in my ac 
tive files; I am sure they will be very useful to me.” He 
specializes in the treatment of allergies, in the course of 
which he advises his patients about diet, and his use of this 
material will mean better understanding on the part of his 
patients about canned food. 
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Others, domestic... 129 
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| 
| 
| 
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Another physician, this time from the District of Colum- 
bia, writes: “Thank you for the material you sent me. I 
often recommend canned foods to my patients because I find 
I can depend on getting exactly what I want them to have 
out of a can. Sometimes if left to their own devices they 
will prepare dishes that they think follow my directions, but 
which they have altered to suit their fancy, and which may 
contain food combinations that are wrong for their partic- 
ular needs. I feel sure that if I suggest canned foods about 
which I have exact information, their @ietary needs will be 
met satisfactorily.” 

A welfare worker doing clinical work in Pennsylvania 
says: “Thank you for sending ‘Canned Food Facts’ and 
‘Canned Food Recipes for the Low Cost Budget’ in sufficient 
quantities for my supervisors. They will be used to good 
advantage, and will be most helpful.” 

A cafeteria manager writes: “Your leaflet entitled ‘Com- 
munity Meals’ has been such a help to me. I use it in plan- 
ning menus and find it very practical.” 

From one of our member canners this request: “Please 
send 50 copies of your publication entitled ‘Consumer Edu- 
cation’ to me as I wish to send it to my brokers with a per- 
sonal letter. I feel that this will be very useful to them in 
contacting the trade.” 

Another member made a personal call as a result of read- 
ing “Consumer Education” in order to find out who were 
the dietitians in his territory that he might call on to interest 
them in his products. 

A librarian writes: “Please send me your _——on 
I am asking for ten copies each of all of your material. You 
would be surprised at the number of people who use it. The 
additional copies are for our branch libraries.” 

These random samples of service requests will illustrate 
the service constantly being asked for from the Home Eco- 
nomics Division. 


Rural Retail Sales in February 


Daily average sales of general merchandise in small towns 
and rural areas for February were about 24% per cent higher 
in dollar volume than for February, 1935, and were 15 per 
cent above those for the same month of 1934, according to 
preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, based on rural chain store and mail-order sales. 

Sales for February increased about 54% per cent from 
January, or less than the usual increase at this season of the 
year. Sales for the first two months of 1936 were 6 per cent 
above those for the corresponding period of 1935. 


Grocery Chain Store Sales in February 


Daily average sales of grocery chain stores for February 
showed an increase of 3 per cent in dollar volume as com- 
pared with February 1935, and were 64% per cent above the 
same month of 1934, according to preliminary estimates of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Sales for 
February increased about 4% per cent from January, or 
about the average increase from January to February for the 
past seven years. Daily average sales for the first two 
months of the year were 2% per cent above those for the 
corresponding period of 1935. The percentage changes 
are all computed on a daily average basis. 


New Applications for Membership 


Following is a list of the canners whose applications for 
membership have been received since publication of the 
Membership List in February: 

Streator Canning Co., Streator, Ill. 

_<Tk e Company, Waterloo, Ind. 

John W. Bay & Co., berdeen, Md. 

Mason Canning Company, Pocomoke a sa’ Md. 

W. T. Onley Canning Co., Snow H 

Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 

re Rico Fruit Growers Cooperative, Bayamon, Porto 

Indian Valley Canning Co., Indian Valley, Va. 

G. N. Turner Canning Co., Snohomish, Wash. 


Robert Report on Labor Conditions Since N.R.A. 


The Secretary of Commerce has made public the Robert 
report on labor conditions in code industries since N.R.A. 
was abolished. This report was prepared at the request 
of the President by a special committee employing the facili- 
ties of the field offices of N.R.A. Although the canning in- 
dustry is not covered in the report, some of the findings will 
be of interest to canners. 

In general it was found that “in nearly all the industries 
surveyed large numbers of establishments adhere substantially 
to the former code standards as to labor provisions and simi- 
larly large numbers as to trade practice provisions. Taking 
all the industries surveyed, the majority of the members 
thereof and those carrying by far the largest number of 
employees adhere substantially to the code labor standards; 
similar comments apply in regard to those adhering to trade 
practice standards. It is found that important differences 
in adherence exist between different industries; also that in 
about three-fourths of the industries surveyed there is a 
tendency on the part of more than one-third of the establish- 
ments to disregard adherence to such standards. These find- 
ings as to degree of adherence to the code standards and 
departures therefrom are considered generally indicative of 
industry as a whole.” 


The can-manufacturing industry was included in the sur- 
vey, “and only a few deviations from code provisions were 
reported. About one-sixth of the units surveyed are reported 
as departing from code standards for hours and about one- 
twelfth for wage standards. In some instances straight time 
rates are being paid for overtime. The number of employees 
reported as receiving less than the code minimum. constitute 
a very small (negligible) proportion of the number of em- 
ployees surveyed. On the whole it appears that there have 
been only a few departures from the code labor standards 
(in the can-making industry) since May 27, 1935.” 

In the wholesale food and grocery trade the committee 
reports that “there have been increases in hours beyond the 
maximum of the code in the case of more than half the units 
surveyed, and in the few cases where increased weekly wages 
were paid, it did not appear that these increases are in pro- 
portion to the increases in hours. In about one-third of the 
establishments surveyed departures from minimum code 
wages were reported, and in these establishments that have 
such departures about one-fifth of their employees are re- 
ported to receive less than the code minimum. The fair trade 
practice questions asked related to the sale of loss leaders; 
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replies related also to consignment selling, rebates and ad- 
vertising allowances; it appears that these practices have in- 
creased since the codes were invalidated. There are reports 
of departures in nearly half the units surveyed. On the whole 
it appears that since May 27th, there have been departures, 
in minor or important features, from code standards (in the 
wholesale food and grocery trade) in about three-quarters 
of the establishments surveyed. Somewhat more instances 
are reported of labor departures than of trade practice de- 
partures.” 


California Canning Asparagus Agreement 


A marketing agreement for canning asparagus in Cali- 
fornia has been completed under the California State law 
of 1935, and has been sent out for signature. It will become 
effective when signed by 75 per cent of the canners in number 
and volume of production and 75 per cent of the producers. 

Canners declined to attempt formulating an agreement 

under the Federal law. In applying for the agreement and 
signing it under the State law they stipulated that they do 
not waive opportunity for later attacking the constitutionality 
of the State law in regard to matters other than those covered 
in the asparagus agreement. 
” The principal provisions of the agreement are to limit the 
pack by limiting the length of the canning season, to balance 
the movement of fresh shipping asparagus with tonnage used 
for canning, and to maintain a system of grading asparagus 
received by canners. 


Navy Department to Purchase Canned Asparagus 


Bids for canned asparagus for delivery at various East 
and West Coast points are being sought by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts of the Navy Department, the bids to 
be opened May 12th. Copies of the schedule (No. 7406) 
may be obtained from the Bureau in Washington, D. C. 


Berry Industrial Council Reports 


The Council for Industrial Cooperation, headed by Indus- 
try Coordinator George L. Berry, has made public the seven 
committee reports that have been submitted to the President 
by the Council. 

The Committee on National Industrial Policy declared its 
belief in an economy of abundance, minimum wages and 
overtime, curbing of unfair trade practices, and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent advisory economic council, appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

The Committee on Anti-Trust Laws recommended that the 
judicial functions of the Federal Trade Commission be trans- 
ferred to an independent commission, found that the present 
anti-trust laws are not “entirely potent,” and recommended 
supplementary legislation forbidding certain unfair trade 
practices, 

The Committee on Financial Aid to Small Enterprise sug- 
gested a more liberal policy toward the immediate credit 
needs of small enterprise, either by the existing government 
agencies or by additional legislative action. 


The Committee on Government Competition with Private 
Enterprise urged the withdrawal of the Federal Government 
from competition with private enterprise except (1) when 
the national defense is involved, (2) for the conservation 
of material resources, (3) when private enterprise fails to 
conduct needed scientific research or in the interest of public 
health and safety, and (4) when private industry fails to 
render a service for the general welfare. 

The Committee og Maximum Work Week, General Wage 
and Child Labor mmended legislation creating a com- 
mission to determine minimum wages and maximum hours 
and to regulate child labor. 


The Committee on Fair Trade Practices reported in favor 
of increasing the powers of the Federal Trade Commission 
to enable it to deal effectively with competitive and group 
buying practices shown to be destructive in any particular 
industry. 

The Committee on Internal and External Competition 
favored a realistic policy of protecting American industry 
and labor standards. 

The future of the Council is somewhat in doubt, although 
the President has been urged to continue it by members of 
the Council. 


Rain Damages Florida Tomato Crop 


Early reports regarding further rain damage to Dade 
County tomatoes on March 15th indicate the crop was nearly 
wiped out and the remaining acreage is on a salvage basis, 
according to a telegram received March 20th by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from its representative 
at Belleglade, Florida. Some reports indicate as little as 10 
per cent of acreage left. This would mean a loss of 9,000 
to 10,000 acres of tomatoes. Further investigations are under 
way. 

Frost in spots of Everglades the night of March 18th 
killed a small acreage of beans and tomatoes, probably less 
than 5 per cent. 
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